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INDIAN CORKESPONDENC K, 


Extract from a Letter of Enoch Hoo ag. 
Orrice Supt. Inptay AFPAIRS, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 31 mo. Ist, 1870. 


The press of business, during our recent 
conference, prevented my reference to a por- 
tion of labor we are unwisely veglecting, pro- 
per attention to which would be fruitful of 
great good. 

Manv of the tribes in Kansas (some of the 
Shawnees, the Kaws, Sacs and Foxes, prairie 
Kickapoos, prairie Pottawattomies, Osages 
and many of the Spring River tribes) receive 
money annuities. Through baneful and re- 
sistless influences surrounding them, they are 
largely shorn of the relief intended, and large 
numbers of parents and children are half-clad 
in consequence. Many, however, of the better 
oe of the Shawnees, Pottawattomies, 

\ickapoos, and Spring River tribes wear the 
citizen dress. Of all these tribes it may be 
said, their children are poorly, many of them 
miserably clad. 

We ought to have all these children in 
school at an early day. The power by which 
we are to change their nomadic to civilized 
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habits i is ‘the education of their youth. Our 
first work is to change the Indian to the 
English dialect. We must not lose sight of 
this vital point, and we must work to it. We 
cannot reach it by coercion, but by persuasion 
—by gentle, disinterested labor. 

In my councils with them, I have never 
failed to urge the importance of education and 
industrial abite, as among their greatest in- 
terests, and essential to their civilization. I 
have succeeded in gaining many of their best 
minds and their co-operation. We cannot 
expect to teach the old, but we must have 
their confidence, countenance and co-opera- 
tion, and the persons of their children in 
school. These can be had only by energetic, 
penne Christian labor. The Indian parent 

oves his child. When he becomes convinced 
by our works that we also love him, and toil 
for his advancement to a higher, better and 





__| happier life, he experiences a reciprocal love 


for and confidence in us. Voluntary, disin- 
terested labor with the child of the native for 
his advancement in civilization, operates with 
a silent but wonderful power on the mind of 
the parent. We urge them to send all their 
children to school, that we may educate and 
make strong men of them, as white parents 
do, and we are met with the sad reply, “ Indian 
children have no clothes like white children ; 
Indian is very poor,—no money.” We know 
the reply is true, and we know the cause is a 
sorrowful one. We also know we have a 


| great duty to perform in the removal of the 


cause for such reply. 

I have therefore to urge that Friends whose 
hearts are baptized into this good cause, relieve 
these pressing wants, clothe the bodies of these 
suffering children » preparatory to our training 
their “ untutored minds ’ that those who have 
an abundance, invest a portion in muslins and 
striped goods of various kinds for under- 
garments, calicoes for women and children, 
stockings, cloths and clothing for such men 
as are destitute, and for boys. The women 
especially should be clad, many of whom re- 
main at their miserable huts, because of their 
half-protecting clothing. Donations directed 
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to this office free, (for we have no appropria- 
tions for payment of freight,) will at once be 
forwarded to the needy, through the Agents 
in charge; and I feel assured will enlarge 
and make happier the heart of the giver as 
well ag that of the recipient. Such generous 
and charitable deeds will do abundantly more 
to make our schools successful, than large ex- 
penditures without the confidence, sympathy 
and co-operation essential to success. Our 
works must supply the deficiency of unfeeling 
legislation. Do not understand me to place 
education above Christianity, but that the 
development of the youthful mind under right 
influences is a preparation for the latter. ... 


From Lawrie Tatum. 
Office Kiowa and Comanche Agency, I. T.,\ 
Second mo. 20th, 1870. j 

Newspaper reports of the Indians of this 
Agency may have conveyed wrong impres- 
sions, and perhaps uneasiness. I think it 
proper to inform that the Indians who have 
been out hunting since early in the fall, have 
nearly all returned, having procured a large 
supply of buffalo robes. Those who have not 
yet come in are on the Canadian, north-west 
of here, perhaps 100 miles. They are re- 
maining there on account of grass for their 
ponies, it having nearly all been burned near 
us. The nearest place they can get grass 
is on the Washita River, 35 miles north of 
this, and the various tribes are camped along 
that stream for about 100 miles. 

Last fall some of the young men joined the 
Qua-ha-dee, or Roving Comanches: went 
into Texas and stole some mules; no one see- 
ing them or being otherwise injured by them. 
We have since obtained a few of the mules. 
I have lately heard that some of the Indians, 
who have been living on the Reservation all 
winter, have lately been to Texas and stolen 
some horses and mules. General Grierson and 
I are endeavering to investigate it. 

The Qua ha-dee Indians are the ones who 
commit the principal part of the depredations 
in Texas. They belong to this Reservation, 
but have not been willing to move on to it. 

From what Superintendent Hoag has writ- 
ten, I hope to see some of you here soon. 

Kespectfully, Lawrie Tatum, 

U. 8. Indian A gent. 
ON EDUCATION. 
BY BE. T. HISCOX. 

On every parent devolves the important 
duty of furnishing for his children such a 
course of mental training as shall develop and 
educate the intellect for the purposes of after 
life. This is a Christian as well asa parental 
duty. But mental education, like moral, to 
be successful must be early commenced, and 
prosecuted carefully and systematically. Every 
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practical aid should be made available, and 
every hindering influence, if possible, avoided. 


Sidney Smith said, “ The real object of edu- 
cation is to give children resources that will 
endure as long as life lasts; habits that will 
ameliorate, not destroy ; occupations that will 
render sickness tolerable, age venerable, life 
more dignified and useful, and death less ter- 
rible.” 

If, as Rousseau declared, “ All that time is 
lost which might be better employed,” what 
an aggregate of youthfui life is wasted in false 
modes of education. 

snlntgiiohegigllnlaiag 
For Friends’ Review. 
ON PLAINNESS AND PECULIARITY. 


The communication in Friends’ Review (3d 
mo. 5th) upcn “ Friends’ Dress” must have 
been read with great interest by many; and 
few among Friends can fail to unite with 
nearly all its expressions. It appears to the 
present writer that the grounds upon which 
the wearing of a peculiar or “ uniform” dress 
by the members of a religious society may be 
upheld are, in that essay, presented in the 
most forcible manner. That there has been 
good reason, under the Divine ordering of 
the past history of the Society of Friends, for 
the growth of simplicity into peculiarity, by 
the mere avoidance of subserviency to fashion, 
with which all are now familiar, cannot be 
doubted. It is natural and right also for us 
to feel an attachment to the associations which 
cling around that which was the garb of our 
forefathers, and which is presented to us yet, 
with gentle and almost insensible changes, 
upon the persons of those whom we love and 
revere, 

But there is another aspect of this question, 
which, it appears to me, ought not to be quite 
overlooked. One ground, alluded to in Prof. 
Dillingham’s note, (p. 433 of Review,) and, 
very satisfactorily, also, in the Editorial of 
the same number, must be, when rightly en- 
tered upon, always impregnable and sufficient, 
for this or any other master of personal duty ; 
that of the special requirement of the will of 
God, made clearly known to the individual 
mind. Were this the only ground taken by 
any, it would remain merely to assert (since 
there has been shown to be reason for it) the 
importance of the caution, never to endeavor 
to impose, in judgment any more than in 
action or expression, our own experiences of 
guidance in duty, or the expectation of them, 
upon others. To his own Master each must 
stand or fall. Should a general expectation 
be maintained, (as we are well aware it is by 
some,) it must be upon one of two principles. 
One, that “all truly convinced and faithful, 
enlightened followers of Christ must be led” 
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—not only into the same spiritual life and 
moral practices, but, also, “ into the same out- 
ward acts, in all particulars; no matter what 
differences there may be, in their relations to 
each other, to the Society, and to the world.” 
The other ground supposed must be that of a 
proper and needful testimony, moral or relig- 
lous, or both; as set forth in Prof. Dilling- 
ham’s essay ; to be maintained by the Society, 
as a part either of its organic law, or of its in- 
tended predominant usages. 

Concerning the former of these principles, 
I corscientiously believe that it is, so far 
from being a true principle of Quakerism, 
really subversive of the very foundation of 
our faith ; which is, immediate teaching as well 
as redemption and spiritual regeneration ; in- 
dividual guidance; which can never be fore- 
stalled or anticipated by any, in reference to 
themselves or others. However an uncon- 
scious acceptance of the contrary of this may 
have found place with some sincere Friends, 
I do not see how it is possible to defend it 
deliberately, by Scripture, or by experience. 
It is assuredly not a part of the teaching 
handed down to us by the early Friends. 

May a brief remark be, also, indulged, in 
a spirit very far from that of controversy, 
concerning the ground that a peculiar, uni- 
form dress ought to be maintained as an in- 
structive testimony, “ kuown and read of all 
men,” on behalf of the special moral princi 
ples, upon a religious foundation, committed 
to the Society of Friends? If it were possible 
for the trumpet always to give a certain sound, 
or the silent testimony of dress always to 
mean the same thing, and to be alike sustained 
by the “life” which “is more than raiment,” 
there might be little room for question. But 
this is certainly not the case. To say nothing 
of the possible use of a respected dress for 
ends of personal advantage, quite apart from 
principle, there is great importance in the 


suggestion of the question, always mentally if 


not orally made (as observed in the paper 
already referred to, in the Review) upon see- 
ing any one wearing a distinctive dress,— 
“ What are his distinctive principles?” And 
it is well known to all Friends, although not 
so universally known to others, partly because 
of externals common to both, that the same 
dress and peculiarity of language are also 
maintained by hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of those who differ as widely from the Society 
of Friends, in their belief and religious prin- 
ciples, as members of any denomination well 
could. Surely no one will say, that so long 
as there is correspondence upon moral testi- 
monies, a disagreement in regard to the di- 
vinity of our Saviour, and His atonement, 
cannot render a confusion of identity of mem- 
bership in these two bodies of importance. 

As to the “ritualistic” tendency shown in 
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the undue estimation of outward forms of any 
kind, it is true that no removal of a particular 
form can correct the “legal spirit” of ritual- 
ism. But, I am satisfied that there is, among 
some of the members of our Society, an error 
of judgment of a kind already referred to; in 
a (conscious or unconscious) expectation, 
that all rightly guided “ consistent Friends” 
must be led into external conformity, not only 
with Christian simplicity, but also with the 
peculiarity which has grown up amongst 
Friends. It is against this view that some 
have felt bound to protest; the idea that any 
peculiarity at all can be safely or rightly im- 
posed by one conscience upon another; that 
there is any dress essential, in any sense what- 
ever, to acceptance into and continuance in, 
the “ fellowship of the Apostles,” the unity of 
the body of Christ, and a part in His imme- 
diately appointed, qualified and authorized 
ministry. 

Those who feel thus must regard it as a 
solemn duty to be very attentive to the inti- 
mations of the Divine will concerning them, 
always ready to obey in the least things, 
even if the course of special duty be unex- 
plained by, or contrary to, their natural rea- 
soning. But, so long as their duty, prayer- 
fully looked for, appears manifestly to be 
otherwise, while recognizing fully the special 
testimony of their brethren, they must rejoice, 


| with them, in the humiliating and yet glorious 


experience, that “ the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xiy. 17.) 
Constant READER. 
THE QUAKERS. 
(Continued from page 454) 

To elucidate further the views on this point 
promulgated by the early Friends, we will 
quote from two others of the volumes written 
in competition for the prize offered for the 
best essay on the Decadence of Quakerism, to 
which we have already alluded; the first by 
a member of the body,—the second, which ob- 
tained the second prize, by a clérgyman of the 
Church of England. In his “ Sure Founda- 
tion,” Mr. Westlake thus enunciates the prin- 
| ciples of the early Friends :— 

“ Founded upon the Apostles’ Creed, ‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
'shalt be saved,’ the Friends took their stand 
upon these two essentials to salvation—viz., 
a heart-belief in Jesus as the alone Mediator 
between God and man, and an open acknow]- 
edgment of this belief before all the world. 
The main distinctions between them and 
others were— 

“1stly. Upon the immediate teaching of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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“2ndly. Upon all types and outward or- 
dinances being abolished under the Gospel. 

“3rdly. In their form of worship, and ap- 
pointment of ministers. 

“4thly. In their manner of carrying out 
into daily life and practice the commands of 
our Lord. 

“ Believing that the New Testament con- 
tained all needful instructions for the form- 
ing of churches or congregations of believers, 
they took this as the basis of order and dis- 
cipline as a Society; but they regarded the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, as the ordained 
means whereby each member may know his 
individual path of duty. Banishing all pre- 
conceived notions and practices, and with 
their own wills and thoughts kept in subjec- 
tion unto this Spirit of Truth, which, saith 
Christ, ‘proceedeth from the Father, and 
shall testify of me,’ they sought to restore and 
place again before the world that faith once 
delivered to the saints.”—pp. 13, 14. 

The Rev. Thomas Hancock, in his “ Pecu- 
lium,” shows a remarkable appreciation of 
the leading features of early Quakerism, which 
he thus elucidates :— 

“Whatever other doctrines the Quakers 
may have accepted, whether from George 
Fox, from the loose, airy, rational teachers of 
their time, or from their own experiences, or 
whatever doctrines they may have deduced 


from these primary ones—this belief, first, in 
the Light of Curist within, and secondly, in the 
Universality of His Light, separated and dis- 
tinguished them by impassable marks from 


all other sects. It would be better, perhaps, 
to see this in their own words than in mine. 
‘There be two main or principal things held 
forth by us, which are, as it were, the two 
hinges or fundamental principles upon which 
all other things relating to doctrine or practice 
affirmed by us do hang and depend. The first 
is that there is no saving knowledge of Gop 
or the things of His kingdom attainable, but 
by the Immediate Revelation of Jxsus 
Crist, who is the Image, Word, and Light 
of the InvisrsLe Gop, in which alone He can 
be manifest anto the salvation of men. The 
second is that this Image, Word, or Light, 
which is Jesus Curist, the Son of the 
FaTHErR’s love, doth shine forth in some 
measure universally, and enlightens every 
man that comes into the world, and thereby 
giveth him a day of visitation whereby it is 
possible for hii to be saved.’ 

“These were the two principal messages 
which the primitive Quakers felt themselves 
called out to announce to all mankind. They 
went forth with a full confidence that they 
needed no other weapons for the conquest of 
their own souls or of the world to the king- 
dom of Curist. Every hour bore a witness 
in their own souls to the truth of these doc- 
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trines. Each blind, cold, idle, or wicked 
thought or volition in which they had ever 
indulged, they could trace to a disbelief that 
the Light was striving within them, or to a 
disbelief that He was striving with others 
also. All the Bible, too, seemed to second 
their deductions; and the lives of the saints 
showed that the belief in an ever present, as- 
sisting, restraining Sprrir was at the root of 
all their holy acts. CurisT was speaking to 
them at the very spring and centre of their 
being. The way in which St. Paul describes 
the beginning of his new life is, ‘It pleased 
Gop to reveal His Son in me.’ But a revela- 
tion is not a putting-in, and introduction of 
something new. It is a taking away of all 
veils and hiding media from that which is 
already there. CHrist was in Saul, Saul was 
kicking against the xevrpa of the Light, be- 
fore the FATHER revealed Him there. 

“Their faith in the first truth, the Light 
Within, when they compared it with the dog- 
mas and exercises through which they had 
endeavored to get nearer to Gop, filled them 
with an awful and joyous sense of the Divine 
Presence. They had neither to rush to 
steeple-houses, to the popular preachers, to 
the Bible, nor to exercises, for their Gon. 
All the time they were striving and straining 
to reach Him, He was near to them; He, 
the Divine Word, was discerning all the 
thoughts and intents of their hearts; al] their 
being lay open and manifest in His sight. 
So soon as they believed in His Light He not 
only showed them present duty, and filled 
them with present grace, but He threw rays 
backward on all the rugged and bloody passes 
of discipline by which He had been leading 
them ; they saw that He had been with them 
even in those hours in which they had felt 
most alone.”—pp. 29-32. 

Perhaps no one of the early Friends was 
less prone to “enthusiasm,” or less disposed 
to magnify the value of any peculiar doctrine 
which separated them from the rest of the 
world, than the kindly-spirited, courtly Wm. 
Penn. And yet Penn distinctly states, in 
reference to the preaching of George Fox :— 

“As it reached the conscience and broke 
the heart, and brought many to a sense and 
search, so that which people had been vainly 
seeking without, with much pains and cost, 
they by this ministry found within, where it 
was they wanted what they sought for—viz., 
the right way to peace with God. For they 
were directed to the light of Jesus Christ 
within them, as the seed and leaven of the 
kingdom of God ; near all, because in all, and 
God’s talent in all—a faithful and true wit- 
ness, and just monitor in every bosom,—the 
gift and grace of God to light and salvation, 
that appears to all, though few regard it. 
This, the light of Christ within, as God’s gift 
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for man’s salvation, was their fundamental 
principle, which is the corner-stone of their 
fabric, and as the root of the goodly tree of doc- 
trines that grew and branched out from it.” 
These were the special doctrines, or princi- 
les, which the early Quakers believed it to 
their mission to proclaim from the house- 
tops—not, as we have already explained, be- 
cause they held them to comprise the whole 
belief of a Christian, but because they found 
this phase of Christianity almost entirely ne- 
glected in their age and generation. In tle 
second and third generations of Quakerism, 
when the prophet-like presence of its early 
founders had passed away ; when George Fox 
rested in Bunhill-fields burial-ground from 
his long and arduous life of Christian war- 
fare; when William Penn’s sound practical 
knowledge of the world, combined with deep 
Christian faith, was no longer present to guide 
and direct them; when the Boanerges-like 
— of Edward Burrough and Francis 
owgill was no more heard in their meeting- 
houses ; then, as in the nature of things, these 
teachings of the founders of the sect became 
magnified, until they were looked upon as al- 
most superseding any other revelation, an¢ 
as the one test of orthodox Quakerism. And 
this degenerate spirit was fostered by the dif. 
ferent position which the Friends began to 
occupy in the body politic when the more 
tolerant principles of government held sway, 
which were nearly contemporaneous with the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The per- 
secutions which the early Friends endured 
during the first half-century from the com- 
mencement of George Fox’s preaching, are 
almost beyond belief. Regarded alike by 
Royalist and Parliamentarian as pestilent 
and seditious heretics, (much as we should 
now look upon a combination of a Fenian 
and a Mormon,) it was considered only to 
show attachment to religion and good order, 
to submit them to every indignity and pun- 
ishment in the power of magistrate or judge ; 
until at one time it is believed that as many 
as 1500 lay in prison,.and large numbers had 
died from the effects of insufficient food, and 
the noisome and pestilential holes in which 
they were immured. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that some reason for the dis- 
favor in whioh the early Quakers were held 
by the public, is to be found in the extrava- 
gant and indecent conduct of some zealots, 
‘both men and women, who were guilty of 
practices which at the present day would 
quickly have consigned them to Millbank or 
Hanwell, and which outraged even the less 
tender susceptibilities of those not over re- 
fined times. Gradually, however, the harm- 
less and devoted lives of the “Friends of 
Truth,” as a body, taught another lesson; and 
even towards the close of George Fox’s life 
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he narrates in his “ Journal” with not a little 
complacency, how the public, instead of 
avoiding his co-religionists, began to inquire 
where there was a Quaker tailor or shoe- 
maker, knowing that they would get honestly 
served by him. The cessation of persecution, 
and the public odium changed to flattery, 
soon began to produce their inevitable effect, 
and the life and power which characterized 
the early days of the sect gradually disap- 
peared; until, in the eighteenth century, 
Quakerism presented the anomaly of a re- 
ligious body professing to be guided in every 
action by the immediate direction of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, and yet binding its members by the 
most unyielding and narrowest of traditions. 
The early Friends taught that no saving 
knowledge of the things of God, or experience 
of Christian redemption, could come but by 
the direct illumination of the Spirit of Christ 
in the heart. The medisval Quakers pre- 
sumed to dictate in what way this illumina- 
tion should manifest itself, and at all events 
appeared to discredit the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, or an acquaintance with the Sacrifice 
made on Calvary for the sins of mankind, 
The early Friends proclaimed that a yielding 
to the monitions of the inward voice would 
lead to the relinquishing of the vain fashions 
and flatteries of the world in luxurious and 
fantastic attire and a servile language and 
manners. Their descendants tried to make 
their children believe that if they obeyed the 
voice of ihe Holy Spirit, it would compel 
them to dress just as their fathers and mothers 
had done before them, and to maintain the 
same outward fashion all their lives. The 
old story, to be read on every page of the 
world’s history, was again retold; an extrav- 
agant veneration for the founders of the sect 
took the place of an earnest endeavor to learn 
from them the lesson of their lives. Finding 
that the zeal and earnestness of their prede- 
cessors had raised the Quakers from a des- 
pised and persecuted sect to a position of 
honor and influence, the utmost efforts of the 
discipline were exercised, not to inculcate 
new zeal and fresh earnestness, but to main- 
tain this influence and outward standing ; 
and the most heinous offence for which a 
member could be “ disowned” was that “he 
had brought grievous discredit on our religi- 
ous Society.” A certain sign of decay this, 
when the first consideration of a religious 
body is to preserve its credit in the eyes of 
the world. Just as a merchant need take no 
thought to his credit provided his business 
is conducted on a sound commercial basis, so 
a religious body may be perfectly regardless 
of its position in the eyes of the world if only 
it acts up to its own principles. 

The records of the various “ Monthly Meet- 
ings” during this period would furnish many 
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amusing episodes, were they not so sadly illus- 
trative of decadence from original purity. 
ae it The attempt to enforce a rigid adherence to 
it traditional habits and traditional morality, 
§ i is often ludicrous in the extreme; and the 
Ait horror with which any variation from the 
custom of the Society is regarded, not as in 

i itself a sin, but as “a departure from our 
ancient practices.” We have heard of a 
meeting which for many months was gravely 
i exercised at the unheard-of innovation of one 

{ of its members allowing his beard to grow as 

' nature intended; and a committee having 
been appointed to sit on the dear friend’s 
r beard, reported from month to month that 























































i the said beard must be continued; until at 
iF length having, we presume, searched George 
a) Fox’s journal without finding anything in it 
: to the purpose, they were forced to discharge 





it from the books without proceeding to dis- 
7 ownment. In another instance, the wearing 
| of green aprons by the young women is a sub- 
ay |) ject of serious burden to their elder sisters. 
The manner in which the reasonings of the 

















mH . early Friends degenerated into a purely mys- 
? tical interpretation of Scripture may be well 
4 illustrated by the following passage from the 
ee “Journal of Job Scott,” who lived during 
° the latter half of the eighteenth century ;— 
a “The beasts allowed in sacrifice were to 
a chew the cud and divide the hoof. Chewing 
ae the cud is a deliberate act; they chew and 
ey swallow and chew and swallow again. The 
mt division of the hoof being on the stepping 
Re, member, shows the danger of taking a single 
ee step in divine service without a clear division 
A § of things, and the way cast up in the mind.” 





|| Behmen or Swedenborg could hardly fur- 
nish anything more fanciful than this. 

This departure from the spirit of the early 
Friends has, however, been productive of 
eS more serious results than an absurd attempt 
i | to enforce a uniformity in externals, and led 

tu the “ Hicksite” separation, which in the 
early part of the present century convulsed 
American Quakerism, and produced its ef- 
fects also in this country. With the prone- 
s ness to extremes which characterizes our 
ni American cousins, some of their ministers, 
A and especially a very able and eloquent one, 
named Elias Hicks, pushed their peculiar 
doctrine to the verge of Deism, so as to com- 
pel the attention to the subject of the body, 
assisted, by some English ministers, who were 
over in America at the time. The result was 
a division of the body into two nearly equal 
sections, generally known as the “ Orthodox” 
and “ Hicksite” Friends, with distinct organi- 
zations, and separate meeting-houses, regard- 
ing each other with the old aversion of the 
Jews and Samaritans. Although the separa- 
tion was in many instances determined by 
local and accidental causes not affecting re- 
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ligious doctrine, so that in the “ Hicksite” 
body there would be many members who 
know no difference of faith from their Eng- 
lish friends, the English Yearly Meeting had 
adhered steadfastly to the “ Orthodox” body, 
recognizing only its ministers and its Yearly 
Meetings as in unity with them. At the pres- 
ent time the “ Hicksite” Friends are perhaps 
the more numerous in the intellectual centres 
of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York; 
while in the new Western settlements the 
“Orthodox” body is extending with much 
greater rapidity. In this country about the 
same time, a secession of much smaller im- 
portance took place in the opposite direction. 
Impressed with the errors of American 
“ Hicksism, 
tendency in the same direction of English 
Friends, a very talented and earnest mem- 
ber, Isaac Crewdson, of Manchester, pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled “ The Beacon,” 
in which he not only denied the Quaker doc- 
trine of an “ Inward Light,” but exalted the 
Scriptures as the only revelation of God’s will 
to man—a position always strenuously com- 
bated by Friends. 
gained the serious attention of the Yearly 
Meeting, Crewdson, and those who thought 
with him, comprising a large number of the 
most influential members of the Society in 
Lancashire and Westmoreland, formed them- 
selves into a separate body, under the name 
of “ Beaconites.” They have not, however, 
continued to exist as a distinct organization, 


” 


and with what he considered a 


After the subject had 


but have gradually become absorbed in other 
religious bodies, chiefly the Established 


Church and the “ Plymouth Brethren.” The 


result of this sifting in both England and 
America has undoubtedly been exceedingly 
beneficial in rousing the body to a sense of 
its position, and to the need of a more intelli- 
gent understanding by its younger members 
of the principles of Quakerism, so as to be 
able to render a “ reason for the faith that is 
in them.” A great lack of religious and 
Scriptural instruction was found to exist in 
their public schools and their private families; 
and by the labors mainly of Joseph John 
Gurney, assisted by able coadjutors, a great 
reform was carried out in this respect in the 
Quaker body. At the present time it may 
be considered that the religious viewsof Eng- 
lish Friends, as a body, are intermediate be- 
tween “Hicksism” on the one hand, and 
“‘ Beaconism” on the other hand, though in- 
clining in the latter direction. The intoler- 
ance and narrowness which marked the ex- 
ercise of the discipline in the last century has 
also been almost entirely done away with; 
and there is now greater freedom for young 
Quakers to form their own convictions, and 
to follow their own conscience than has ex- 
isted at any time since the first establishment 
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of the sect, or probably than can be found in 
most other religious bodies. 
(To be continued.) 
CLEANSED FROM SIN. 

[ Taken from the last report of the Howard Institution. } 

One of the encouraging instances attend- 
ing our labors, was the case of an inmate al- 
luded to in our report of two years ago, who 
was truly “a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing,” having come to our notice a wretched, 
abandoned creature. An extract from tie 
account of her conversion, written by herself, 
will best express her condition. She says, 
“T entered the Home in a state of mind bor- 
dering on despair; I felt that I was forsaken 
by every friend I ever had, and, still worse, 
forsaken by God. I was, in fact, the most 
miserable person in the world; in the Home 
I met with kindness, more than I ever ex- 
pected ; so wretched was I, that I could not 
pray. The recollection of the profession of 
religion I had once made gave me great dis- 
tress, and I was impressed with the idea that 
I could never be forgiven ;—it was impossible 
for me to be renewed unto repentance. I 
went to our kind Matron, and told her the 
state of my feelings. She comforted me by 
saying, that my Heavenly Father would re- 
ceive all that came to Him sorrowing; and it 
was a token that I was not forsaken, that I 
had such feelings, for it was the work of the 
Holy Spirit. I resolved that I would seek 
the Lord, if I perished in the attempt; so I 
began to seek, and the enemy of my soul be- 
gan to hinder. I prayed earnestly for par- 
don, but he told me it was no use. I said 
that ‘my Heavenly Father received all that 
came to Him;’ he said, ‘ Esau found no place 
of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.’ I found no relief in anything I 
heard. The servants of God preached every 
Sabbath, but none ever ened my case,— 
the heavens seemed as brass. Many were the 
sleepless nights I spent, sometimes walking 
the floor all night. Our Assistant Matron, 
whose kind sympathy I can never forget, told 
me to seek at once a reconciliation with 
Jesus; that He would not cast me off, for He 
received the greatest sinners. Soon after 
this, God sent one to our Home, for which I 
shall ever be thankful, who entered into all 
my feelings as if she had known me all my 
life. She told me that I had nothing to do 
. with my burden of sin but to cast it upon 
Jesus, who had paid my debt, and accept His 
pardon,—that He would do the work for me; 
and as to my former profession, I had noth- 
ing to do with it. Just at that moment I 
could not believe it; but she promised to come 
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me if I did not believe that Jesus was the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
and therefore for me, for she said, ‘Is not 
thee in the world? I said that I was, and 
this was what decided me. I will try and 
believe. She left soon after, leaving with me 
a little book, called ‘ The Soul and its Difficul- 
ties.” I went to my room, as soon as I could, 
and poured out my soul in prayer to God, 
taking the words that had just been spoken 
to me, and saying, ‘ Lord Jesus, I know thou 
didst come unto the world to save sinners, 
surely Thou didst come to save me. I will 
believe, because God has said it. I will be- 
lieve, whether I have any evidence or not.’ 
At that moment I felt the burden roll off— 
I was free,—I was washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. Oh! the joy of that moment, I shall 
never forget ; it was enough to make angels 
rejoice; all the world seemed as nothing to 
me; I was too happy to speak. I did not 
move for several moments; I had commu- 
nion with the great God of heaven and earth, 
my Creator. What could I say? Nothing 
but glory! glory be to God! who has washed 
me, and made me white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Oh! I can never tell all that the 
Lord has done, and is still doing for me,— 
the work is still going on in my seul.” After 
remaining with us about a year, although 
very delicate, her constitution broken down 
by exposure and her habits of life, she con- 
cluded to accept of a situation where only 
trifling service would be required, at a small 
compensation. In this way she continued do- 
ing what she could, until a year ago, last au- 
tumn, she became so ill as to need medical 
attendance, and entered the Hospital, where 
some of the Managers were interested to visit 
her, and found, though suffering greatly most 
of the time, she was patient and uncomplain- 
ing; and no doubt was left on their minds, 
that, through the mercy and goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, she was forgiven, and a 
sweet sense of the Divine presence vouch- 
safed her, which was manifest in her beaming 
countenance, as she would speak of the mar- 
vellous, loving kindness of her Saviour, in 
supplying all her needs, temporal as well as 
spiritual. On one occasion she told us she 
was craving oranges, as they allayed the 
fever, which came on at night, and could see 
no way to obtain some ; but a friend was sent 
very unexpectedly, with the desired fruit ; 
and many similar instances of her wants be- 
ing supplied almost before she was aware of 
having them, she enumerated with a deep 
sense of thankfulness and her own unworth!- 
ness. Towards the close of her illness, feel- 


ing her end approaching, she sent for one of 


soon again, and talk with me further. She| the Managers, who had been particularly in- 


came, and found me greatly distressed; I 


could not speak for weeping. She then asked 


| terested in her, and left some parting mes- 


sages to her friends; and when told of ar- 
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rangements being made to have her remains 
properly cared for and deposited in the buri- 
al-lot of the Institution, she could not reply, 
her agitation was so great; and when com- 
posed, said, “ How can I ever thank my 
Heavenly Father for all His goodness, that 
even this he has not denied me.” It had been 
a subject which she had not allowed herself to 
dwell upon, rather preferring to think of the 
joys of her everlasting home; but now she 
talked of the event with as much ease as if it 
was a pleasant journey to her native land. 
When told that her remains would be taken 
to the “ Home,” and the funeral take place 
from there, she said, “Tell the girls, as they 
look upon me, cold in death, to think of me 
as gone to be with Jesus.” Her faith and 
hope continued strong unto the last, and at 
the close she was rejoicing and triumphant. 
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Worsurp.—Nearly 1500 years before the 
incarnation of Christ, the world’s first historian 
was inspired to write of “the iniquity of the 
holy things.” And we may well be humbled 
before the Lord as we reflect how, through 
all generations, imperfection has corrupted 
our attempts at perfectness, Satan has pre- 
sented himself among “ the sons of God,” and 
Iniquity has drawn over his face the mask of 
sanctimoniousness. A religious organization 
may call itself “ the Church,” and its members 
may rejoice in it as a “ holy and beautiful 
house” —yet whatever in its structure is merely 
of man is mingled with imperfection, the wood, 
hay and stubble built upon its foundation are 
elements of weakness, and, in the time of trial 
and of burning, they subject to disintegration 
the wall into which gold, silver and precious 
stones have been incorporated. 

Nowhere in life can it be more important 
than in the worship of God, that man’s whole 
system of motives should be kept pure, divested 
of self, and in accordance with the teachings 
of Christ and with that perfected love which 
was the favorite theme of the beloved John. 
The soul that is centered in this holy engage- 
ment should be like the celestial city described 
in the Apocalypse, from whose open gate each 
abominable motive is of necessity sel f-repelled. 

There is perpetual antagonism between the 
purity of worship and the iniquity of party 
spirit, jealousy and presumptuous judgment 


of our fellow worshippers. Under a sense of 
the awful majesty of Jehovah and of the infi- 
niteness of all His attributes, worship should 
obtain the undivided occupancy of the spirit. 
The Publican could not abstract his attention 
from his own soul’s need, to impeach the 
Pharisee. The loyal apostles, when they 
learned that treason had gathered with them 
round the board, placed the first doubt upon 
themselves, and asked, tremblingly, one by 
one, “Is it 1?” In the perfect worship of 
ransomed souls described in the book of Reve- 
lation, there was no thought given to any one 
but Him who was the object of their adoration, 
as innumerable voices blended like the sound 
of many waters in the concert of “ Alleluia!” 

The inviolability of worship has been wisely 
guarded by the Society of Friends, in its dis- 
ciplinary provision against all public marks 
of disrespect towards ministers engaged in 
vocal prayer. Wisely, we say, for a silent 
opposition thus conspicuously made, may be 
as effectual a violation of the peace, and as 
great an interruption of the current of devo- 
tion, as “ unbecoming behaviour” of a more 
active character. And in proportion to the 
prominence in the Church to which any indi- 
vidual may have attained, is the duty of cir- 
cumspection, that no offence be given to Jew 
or Gentile, or to the Church of Christ, and 
that none may have occasion to say: “The 
leaders of the people have caused them to err.” 

Away then with faction from the place of 
prayer! Wipe off the polluting spot from the 
feast of heavenly love! Party spirit is as 
much an intruder there, as the author thereof 
was in Job’s day. Party spirit is no true 
discerner of gifts—no judge of the ministry— 
no oracle of God or Exemplar to the people. 
What has she to do to tread the Lord’s courts? 

IncuLcaTe PrincrpLes.—To make clean 
the inside is the sanctifying work of the 
Divine Spirit, and it is the earnest aim of 
those who press on toward perfection, strug- 
ling for that holiness of which the Lord Jesus 
Christ was an Exemplar, and which is en- 
joined upon and attainable by His followers. 
The exhortation, “Be ye holy,” covers all 
that is pure, lovely and of good report, and 
it has been the aim of the Review to inculcate 
principles, rather than to designate the ex- 
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ternal results to which those principles might 
lead. A testimony is rather to be acted than 
argued, and the humility with which a dis- 
ciple taught of the Lord, quietly obeys his 
Guide, leaving othérs to their own Master, 
carries with it all the effect which is necessary 
or which was probably designed. Obedience, 
absolute and simple, is the servant’s duty. 
The results he may leave, and if he never 
should know them, what is that to him? We 
have not desired to occupy much space in this 
periodical with the topic of dress. Wearied, 
often, with the perversion of conversation by 
those qualified to discourse on elevated themes, 
we care not to find in a religious paper a 
dressmaker’s department. Still less would 
we deem it an edifying theme of controversy. 
The gentle intimations, the secret monitions, 
which are for individual attention, are better 
to be hidden in the heart than talked about 
or printed. 

The opening article in No. 28 was admitted 
with a belief that the feeling accompanying it 
was suggestive of the admonition: “ Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” It is a good 
thing that every regulation and practice of 
our life should be a testimony. 

Place is given to-day to remarks from a 
Friend who views the subject from a differ- 
ent stand pvint. 

lb on iiipatla tien Lact 

Accerssions TO MemMBersuip.—We receive 
in our correspondence frequent accounts of 
convincement of Friends’ principles in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, Numerous ap- 


membership, and deprive the candidate of @ 
part of the benefit to be derived by a course 
of preparation. Of all this the judgment 
rightly devolves upon the Friends and the 
meetings that have cognizance. It was a 
plaintive wail of the olden prophet: “Thou 
hast multiplied the nation and not increased 
their joy.” On the other hand, how exhila- 
rating the record: ‘The Lord added to the 
Church daily those that were saved !” 





Tue Lerrer or J. G. W., in the present 
number, will interest his many friends, and 
we can understand his necessity to write to 
his correspondents in gross, 

Orthodoxy which is merely “verbal,” or 
“the form of sound words” when only a form, 
can be of little account, yet “ verbal ortho- 
doxy” we would by no means forsake, and 
Paul exhorted Timothy to “ hold fast the form 
of sound words,” not in flippancy but “in 
faith and love.” In faith which receives with 
full credence Christ’s claim and testimony 
concerning himself—in love which practically 
takes pattern by His boundless love. 

The law and the words of the prophets, as 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
are tangible to outward sense, and sacredly to 
be cherished. It is not to be questioned that 
the Holy Spirit as the Author and Source 
outranks the Scriptures which it gave forth, 
Yet this is not to be so stated as to derogate 
from their holy character as Divinely inspired, 
nor from their infallibility, (so far as the text 
is accurately preserved;) as emanating from 
the infallible Mind. The Bible is not the 





plications for membership fiom Surrey Co.,| Holy Spirit, but it is a holy utterance of the 
N.C., are under consideration, and will, we | Spirit—it is not Deity, but it is His message 
do not doubt, receive weighty attention. This | and His priceless boon, and the outward com- 
was formerly the district of a large Monthly | munication to man of His will and His Truth. 
Meeting, which, in consequence of emigration,| From its doctrine there is no appeal. To 





had become quite extinct. Record is made 
of these accessions in no vaunting spirit of 
sectarian proselytism. Believing that the 
principles and testimony of Truth are as well 
adapted now to the spiritual benefit of man 
as they were two centuries ago, and valuing 
them for ourselves and for those most dear to 
us, we rejoice to see them spreading. To 
these newly convinced we trust parental ten- 


| whom could we go in appeal but to Him who 
is its Author? Blessed be His Name, he has 
given His Spirit, which bears testimony to 
|and confirms His written teaching. 
There are noble thoughts felicitously ex- 
| pressed in our beloved Friend’s letter. 
Visttinc Committee.—E. 8. C., of Bloom- 
ingdale, Ind., mentions that Friends of that 





derness will always be extended. A too| place held their late Monthly and Quarterly 


hasty acceptance of applications may cheapen! Meetings under a precious evidence of Divine 
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favor. In the Monthly Meeting a committee |is fraught with danger and it points to crime. 
was appointed to visit families, and to labor| May the Lord preserve our land from the re- 
for the cause of Christ, and for the elevation | vival, in any form, of so great an evil. 


of the Christian standard. Upon the labor 
of the C : : +. * Arp ror Hunory Freepmen.— (Additional response 
1e Committee a blessing, it is believed, to the suggestion of E. M. Dorland.)—Macedon, 94. 
already rests. “In good old times,” Phila-| Cesar’s Creek Mo. Meeting, Ohio, $37.40. Arba, 
delphia Year] : Ind., $1. Crestline, $2. Bendersville, Pa., $1. 
P ‘ y Meeting annually, for a long Women Friends in Chicago, $17. Brooklyn, $10, 
succession of years, directed the appointment | Downingtown, $5. New Hampton, Iowa, $2. Woon- 
of such committees in all the Monthly Meet- socket, R. L., $5, (and $5 for N. C. School.) A. B, 
. : : Ypsilanti, $1. Farwington, $1. 
ings. It is sometimes healthful to revert to| ‘Received by Publisher for Freedmen since previ- 
the past, to stimulate a performance of the | °™8 a¢knowledgments—Clay Grove, Ia.. $3. Cum- 
enn f tl pe berland, R. I., $25. Peabody, Mass., $36. Provi- 
les of the present. dence, R. I., $9. Philadelphia, $15. 


_— 8 = el 
CurneseE ImuicrRation — THe Coote DIED. 
TRapeE.—Various phases of the Chinese ques- OTIS.—In Pembroke, Plymouth Co., Mass., on 


‘ » . ; the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1869, Amy Otis, in the 
tion have been discussed in the Review. The] 93d year of her age; a member of Pembroke Mo. 


presence in our land (with prospect of large | Meeting. ena 
; " . . , MINOTT.—At Westbrook, Maine, on the 24th o 
oe by emigration ) of vans numbers of Second month, 1870, John W. Minott, in his 90th 
inhabitants who do not believe in the religion | year; a valued Elder of Falmouth Monthly Meeting. 
g ) 

of the Lord Jesus Christ, places great respon-| BALLARD.—On the 13th of First month, 1870, 
Mhiliew u Christi | ‘ndividual at ber residence near Wilmington, Ohio, Phebe, 
y upon oe people, aS Individuals | wife of Benajah Ballard, in the 65th year of her 

and as communities; and they should see to| age; a valued member of Wilmington Mo. Meeting. 
. or - . Her example and unassuming daily walk indicated 
it, in the love of their Redeemer and not ina that her “treasure was being laid up in Heaven,” 
spirit of sectarian propagandism, that by a| and she has left the consoling evidence that she is 
holy example and by self-sacrificing mission- gathered with those who ‘‘ rest from their labors.’’ 
ery lab th it 1] lj f th GASKILL.—On the 3d of Second month, 1869, at 
y abor, the purity and loveliness Of the| the residence of her son-in-law Jacob Beard, in Wil- 
dear Son of God should be commended to | mington, Ohio, Jane, relict of Samuel Gaskill, and 
* . . daughter of Nathaniel Carter, aged 69 years; a 
their understanding and affections. In the member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. She was 
view of the patriot and statesmen very im-| an example of Christian meekness, and was livingly 
rtant consi : aera ey pee concerned for the maintenance of truth as exempli- 
24 . 1 derations —_ involved, and to fied in the principles of Friends. She bore a pro- 
the philanthropist the question ought to be a| tracted affliction with Christian resignation, and 
startling one, lest another tremendous national | “8 favored to see her way clear to a “ House not 


Sutauitw le dded to tl 1 : i made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.”’ 
7 ou 0 the long continuec DOAN.—At her residence near Wilmington, Ohio, 


atrocities perpetrated upon the Indians and|on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1869, Phebe, wife 
he descend ica. | of Jonathan Doan, aged 72 years; a valuable mem- 
. ants of Africa e . ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. She was an 
Let us not fold our arms in a false security, | example of diligent attendance at meetings, and 
“The millenium of Liberty grows more shad- | tT many years filled the station of Overseer. She 
. | . at ie . | was, as has been said of her, truly ‘‘a mother in 
owy in the distance of futurity,” There is| Israel.” Her disease was one which caused great 
great necessity that earnest men all over the | *™ffering during the last two years, yet she bore her 
lash ‘watal b tend blish affliction with Christian fortitude, was enabled to 
and watch every tendency to establish any] give much good advice to her family and friends, 
system of oppression and inhumanity in the| 4nd was often engaged in prayer and praise to oe 
‘ -, | She believed her work was done, and she awaite 

stead of magre slavery. For the present it anxiously the time when it should be her Heavenly 
may suffice thus briefly to call atteution to| Father’s will to release her and to permit her to 


the letter from our English correspondent, enter inte that rest prepared for the people of God. 
Sesh © ] .d d % BRACKNEY.—On the 27th of Firat month, 1869, 
oseph Cooper, a long tried and earnest friend | at the residence of her son, on the old Homestead 
of personal, civil and religious liberty. Among ch oe payers eg as Smee” 
m Yh 248 . aged 67 years, widow of the late Marmaduke Brack- 

our readers are many Christian patriots to on, ond denaiines of Mahlon and Phebe Haworth. 
whose attention the subject is commended, | She was born in Greene Co., Tenn., but came with 
i . a te = her parents to Obio in early youth. She was an 

that they wy judge whether it be their duty esteemed and worthy member of Wilmington Month- 
to bring it into the columns of the secular} ly Meeting. Her adornment was that of “‘a meek 
press. and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
a 7% . great price.’’ This she recommended to others by 

- The irresponsible power of man over man! the grace and beauty which it imparted to her own 
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character. A friend whom she visited a short time 
previous to her death, remarked the next day, in 
speaking of the pleasure it had been to have her 
company, that she could but admire to see how her 
spirit seemed pervaded with love, and that charity 
“which thinketh no evil’? and “tis kind.”” Her 
last illness was short, but was borne with calmness 
and fortitude. She expressed at one time to her 
son that she had “‘ no choice as to its termination.” 
Being thus resigned to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, her family and friends have the consoling 
trust that their loss is her eternal gain. 


> Om — 


HOWARD INSTITUTION—APPEAL. 
It having become needful for the health and 
proper accommodation of the inmates of the How- 
ard [ustitution to raise the roof of the sleeping apart- 
ments, and the Managers having no funds for the 
purpose, they appeal to the generosity of their friends 
to assist them. This Institution, located at 1612 
Poplar St., was established 35 years ago, by an as- 
sociation of women Friends, for the shelter and pro- 
tection of discharged female prisoners and others 
who are homeless and desire to reform, and we 
have abundant evidence that the restraints and 
religious influence upon them, have been blessed to 
many who would probably have gone to destruc- 
tion, had there been no resource but to go back to 
their evil associates and temptations. Donations 
can be sent to Martaa Morats, 807 Spruce S8t., or to 
our Treasurer, Resecca T. Haines, 545 N. 22d St. 


_—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


- 








Letter from John G. Whittier. 
To the Editor of the Review: 

Having received several letters from dear 
friends in various sections suggested by a 
recent communication in thy paper, and not 
having time or health to answer them in de- 
tail, will thou permit me in this way to ac- 
knowledge them, and to say to the writers 
that I am deeply sensible of the Christian 
love and personal good-will to myself, which, 
whether in commendation or dissent, they 
manifest? I think I may say in truth that 
my letter was written in no sectarian or party 
spirit, but simply to express a solicitude, 
which, whether groundless or not, was never- 
theless real. I am, from principle, disinclined 
to doctrinal disputations and so-called re- 
ligious controversies, which only tend to sep- 
arate and disunite. We have had too many 
divisions already. I intended no censure of 
dear brethren whose zeal and devotion com- 
mand my sympathy, notwithstanding I may 
not be able to see with them in all respects. 
The domain of individual conscience is to me 
very sacred: and it seems the part of Chris- | 
tian charity to make a large allowance for | 
varying experiences, mental characteristics, | 
and temperaments, as well as for that youth- | 
ful enthusiasm which, if sometimes misdirect- 
ed, has often been instrumental in infusing a 
fresher life into the body of religious protes- 
sion. It is too much to expect that we can 
maintain an entire uniformity in the expres- 


sion of truths in which we substantially agree ; 
and we should be careful that a rightful con- 
cern for “the form of sound words” does not 
become what Wm. Penn calls “ verbal ortho- 
doxy.” We must consider that the same ac- 
cepted truth looks somewhat differently from 
different points of vision. Knowing our own 
weaknesses and limitations, we must bear in 
mind that human creeés, speculations, expo- 
sitions and interpretations of the Divine plan 
are but the faint and feeble glimpses of finite 
creatures into the infinite mysteries of God. 
‘*They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
Differing, as we do, more or less as to means 
and methods, if we indeed have the “ mind of 
Christ,” we shall rejoice in whatever of good 
is really accomplished, although by somewhat 
different instrumentalities than those which 
we feel ourselves free to make use of, remem- 
bering that our Lord rebuked the narrowness 
and partizanship of His disciples by assuring 
them that they that were not against Him 
were for Him. 

It would, nevertheless, give me great satis- 
faction to know, as thy kindly expressed edi- 
torial comments seem to intimate, that I have 
somewhat over-estimated the tendencies of 
things in our Society. I have no pride of 
opinion which would prevent me from confess- 
ing with thankfulness my error of judgment. 
In any event, it can, I think, do no harm to 
repeat my deep conviction that we may all 
labor, in the ability given us, for our own 
moral and spiritual well-being, and that of 
our fellow-creatures, without laying aside the 
principles and practice of our religious So- 
ciety. I believe so much of liberty is our 
right as well as as our privilege, and that we 
need not really overstep our bounds for the 
performance of any duty which may be re- 
quired of us. When truly called to contem- 
plate broader fields of labor, we shall find the 
walls about us, like the horizon seen from 
higher levels, expanding indeed, but nowhere 
broken. 

I believe that the world needs the Society 
of Friends as a testimony and a standard. [ 
know that this is the opinion of some of the 
best and most thoughtful members of other 
Christian sects. I know that any serious de- 
parture from the original foundation of our 
Society would give pain to many who, outside 
of our communion, deeply realize the import- 
ance of our testimonies. They fail to read 
clearly the signs of the times who do not see 
that the hour is coming when, under the 
searching eye of philosophy and the terrible 
analysis of science, the letter and the outward 
evidence will not altogether avail us; when 
the surest dependence must be upon the Light 
of Christ within, .,disclosing the law and the 
prophets in our own souls, and confirming the 
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truth of outward Scripture by inward experi- 
ence; when smooth stones from the brook of 
present revelation shall prove mightier than 
the weapons of Saul ; when the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as proclaimed by George Fox 
and lived by John Woolman, shall be recog- 
nized as the only efficient solvent of doubts 
raised by an age of restless inquiry. In this 
belief my letter was written. I am sorry it 
did not fall to tke lot of a more fitting hand; 
and can only hope that no consideration of 
lack of qualification on the part of its writer 
may lessen the value of whatever testtimony 
to truth shall be found in it. 
Amesbury, 3d mo., 1870. J.G. W. 


P.S.—I may mention that I have been 
somewhat encouraged by a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of the late First-day School Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, where, with some things 
which I am compelled to pause over, and re- 
gret, I find much with which I cordially 
unite, and which seems to indicate a provi- 
dential opening for good. I confess to a 
lively and tender sympathy with my younger 
brethren and sisters who, in the name of Him 
who “went about doing good,” go forth into 
the highways and byways to gather up the 
lost, feed the hungry, instruct the ignorant, 
and point the sin-sick and suffering to the 
hopes and consolations of Christian faith, 
even if, at times, their zeal goes beyond “ rea- 
sonable service,” and although the importance 
of a particular instrumentality may be exag- 
gerated, and love lose sight of its needful 
companion humility, and he that putteth on 
his armor boast like him who layeth it off. 
Any movement, however irregular, which in- 
dicates life, is better than the quiet of death. 
In the overruling providence of God, the 
troubling may prepare the way for healing. 
Some of us may have erred on one hand and 
some on the other. and this shaking of the 
balance may adjust it. 


West Branca, Iowa, 3d mo. 6th. 

I liked Whittier’s letter [see No. 26] for 
its clear, true ring on some points. I liked, 
too, thy comments on it. We need more of 
the commingling and the union of those ele- 
ments and forces in our Society which seem 
to be adverse. I believe the soundest faith 
and the broadest views are not inconsistent. 
We need, as we build upward, to search down- 
ward for foundation stones—and as we look 
forward for our work, to look backward for 
many lessons. I believe with Pere Hyacinthe 
that the church of the future will be the 
church of the past. And how blessed will be 
the fuller realization of the union of the Faith 
which stands immovably upon the Rock of 





ages, and the Hope that soars upward, and 
the Charity that reaches outward to embrace 
the races of man, 
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Essex Hatt, Waurnamstow, 2d mo. 16, 1870, 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Dear friend,—On behalf of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Committee, I take the liberty to send the 
enclosed Minute on Immigration from China 
into the Southern States of the Union. The 
facts which have at various times been 
brought before the Committee during the last 
twenty years arising out of immigration, es- 
pecially into countries where slavery had 
previously existed, have been of the most har- 
rowing character. 

Many rules and regulations have from time 
to time been laid down by the British Gov- 
ernment, both in its Imperial and Colonial 
capacities, and immigration agents have been 
appointed to prevent abuses; but all efforts 
have, at Jeast in many cases so far, proved 
ineffectual to prevent the perpetration of very 
grievous atrocities. Kidnapping and fraud 
are still practiced to a large extent previous 
to embarkation, whilst as to the sea passage, 
the fearful mortality often indicates the griev- 
ous sufferings to which the immigrants are 
subjected. The last mail from Demarara an- 
nounces the arrival of the ship Strand, which 
left Calcutta with 468 Coolies on board, and 
only landed 364 alive. 

In Cuba, Chinese immigrants have long 
been bought and sold like cattle in the open 
market, and there is abundant testimony to 
the fact that their condition is as bad as that 
of the slave himself. 

In a Parliamentary Blue Book, published 
a year ago, it is stated that 96,581 Chinese 
were imported into Cuba within a period of 
one year and eight months. 

We do not know what the mortality of the 
Chinese in Cuba ia, but we do know that out 
of more than 100,000 taken into Peru within 
twenty years, less than 10,000 are now living, 
and that not more than about 100 have ever 
returned to their native land. 

As to Jamaica, in a paper presented to the 
International Anti-Slavery Conference, held 
in Paris in 1867, Henry Clarke, an esteemed 
clergyman of the Church of England, who 
has resided twenty years in Jamaica, bears 
striking testimony both to the condition of 
the immigrants and the causes which have 
led to their importation. He says the suici- 
dal policy of many of the planters, in making 
the native laborers as uncomfortable as _pos- 
sible, has driven them from estate labor to 
other occupations, and that this policy is still 
continued,—another proof that the spirit of 
Slavery long survives its existence as an in- 
stitution. As to the condition of the immi- 
grants, he writes: “I know this Coolie immi- 
gration to be the most atrocious and cruel 
form of the slave-trade and slavery that has 
ever existed, since it is worse to capture 
people by fraud than by force; and a slave 
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for life is in a far better position than a slave 
for a short period, because in the one case it 
is the owner's interest to care for him when 
sick ; in the other, to let him die off as soon 
as possible. The negroes themselves say the | 
slaves were never treated as badly as the 
Coolies.” 

The subject appears to be of so much im- 
portance to the United States at the present) 
time, that I hope to be kindly excused for 
thus pressing it. 

May I be allowed to suggest as one means | 
of attracting public attention to it, that the| 
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and it may well be supposed that a passaye of 
this size, wrought out of the solid rock by the 
Titanic agencies of nature, would present 
many scenes of the most awful grandeur, 
when the Bengal lights are brought into re- 
quisition to reveal the gigantic proportions of 
some mighty hall. A strange crevice ia the 
ceiling, called the Sea Serpent, a winding crack 
several hundred feet long, is a prominent ob- 
ject in this avenue. At the Great Western, 
the passage curves round a poiat of rocks, 
bearing a very close resemblance to the stern 
of an enormous ship,—almost an exact pattern 


Minute of the Anti-Slavery Committee be| both in size and shape of the steamship Great 
published in some of your periodicals and | Eastern, after which it should be named. 


newspapers as early as may be. 
Sincerely and very respectfully, 
JosepH CooPER. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
At a Meetine of the Commirres, held at 27 New 
Broap Street, London, the 4th of Jayvarr, 1870, 
the following Minute was unanimously adopted: 


‘* The attentio+ of this Committee has been turned 
toa report, which has gained currency in several 
of the American newspapers, to the effect that im- 
migration on an extensive scale, from China to the 
Southern States, is in contemplation. 

‘Whilst this Committee disclaims all desire to 
interfere with immigration when it is pertectly free, 
and conducted upon fair and just principles, it has 
great cause to view with alarm and distrust immi- 
gration from less enlightened and less civilized 
nations into countries where slavery has recently 
had an existence. 

“The past experience of Great Britain has pain- 
fully shown that it is almost impossible in such | 
cases to prevent kidnapping, oppression and fraud. 

**This has been found especially the case where 
contracts, made with such persons in their own 
country, are legally binding in the country in which 
such contracts are to be fulfilled. 

**In such cases it has frequently happened that 
immigrants become marketable property—are open- 
ly bought and sold, and thus many of the evils of 
slavery are re-introduced. 

‘There is also a danger that native labor may 
be depreciated and displaced, and a caste introduced 
into the country, by which labor itself may be de- 
graded. 

“This Committee, therefore, ventures very re- 
spectfully to suggest to the friends of freedom in the 
United States the necessity of great vigilance, in 
order that evils of such magnitude may be effectu- 
ally prevented.”’ 

—kepbaiaipneestntes 


For Friends’ Review. 








THE LONG ROUTE IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
(Continued from page 462.) 

On leaving the River we enter Silliman’s 


Sill’man’s Avenue terminates in the Pass of 
El Ghor,* where the character of the passage 
completely changes. It now becomes a deep, 
narrow gorge, cleft in the solid rock, with 
rugged sides, Gothic ceiling, and a general 
appearance of wild, savage grandeur, agreeing 
with its guttural Arabic name. Hanging 
rocks threaten to fall, and hold the sceptre of 
terror over the reckless intruder, but no frag- 
ment has been known to give way since these 
halls were first explored. Corinna’s Dome is 
an inverted well, forty feet deep and nine feet 
wide, hanging immediately over the path. 
Hebe’s Spring is now charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, while a few years ago, it is said to 
have been pure. Half a mile beyond this the 
Pass of El Ghor terminates on the shore of 
Mystic River, a body of water whose extent is 
utterly unknown. 

Close to Hebe’s Spring a stairway ascends 
twenty feet to another avenue called Martha’s 
Vineyard, and here the character of the cave 
again entirely changes. We now enter what 
might be called the vegetable department of 
the cave; and are surrounded with beautiful 
and wondrous forms of chemical and crystal- 
line life, if such an expression may be used. 
Washington Hall is a room of wonderful 
grandeur. Here cans of oil are kept to re- 
plenish the lamps. Then comes Snowball 
Room, spanned by a true and regular arch, 
which is completely covered with nodules of 
white gypsum, from two to four inches in di- 
ameter, exactly resembling snowballs, as 
though it had been pelted with them by the 
playful genii before man had intruded on 
their privacies. The reader will readily ac- 
knowledge that this gives the room at least a 
very singular appearance. 

We now enter Cleveland's Cabinet ; and yet 


Avenue, named in honor of Prof. Benjamin | another change takes place. The air is said 
Silliman, of Yale College, a most noble arcade | to be drier, and the gypsum formations, instead 


a mile and a half long, and at times expand- | 


ing to a breadth of two hundred feet, as in 


Cascade Hall; where a stream of water drips| or flattened flakes 


down from the roof, and fills the enormous 
chamber with its heavy, dismal roar. The 
walls of this avenue are rough and water-worn, 


of being blended in rounded masses, as in 
Snowball Room, shoot out in slender filaments 
, assuming every variety of 








* The Pass of El Ghor is a mile and three-quarters 
long. 
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vegetable forms,—vines, grapes, moss and 
grass, lilies, tulips, pinks and roses,—a wilder- 
ness of alabaster plants, like a botanic garden 
done in marble. Cleveland’s Cabinet is truly 
one of the most wonderful and beautiful por- 
tions of the cave. Let us particularize. 

At the entrance of the Cabinet is Mary's 
Bower. A huge mass of rock has fallen, 
leaving an angular cavity, into which we climb 
by ascending the fallen rock. Hold up the 
lights and look at the sloping sides above, now 
fairly within our reach. We are standing in 
a little grotto, which is overgrown with a most 
delicate frost-work of crystalized marble, like 
the exquisite designs on our windows in a 
wintry morning, while the entire surface of 
the rock seems as if sanded with powdered 
glass, each particle flinging back a tiny ray 
from our lamps, and glittering like a speck of 
diamond dust. 

We are now in the region of gems, One 
proud brilliant flashed quite within my reach, 
as large as a good sized cherry, and surrounded 
with half a dozen others of equal splendor 
but diminished size, forming a beautiful star. 
Its light was not the pure white of a first water 
diamond, but dashed with a ruby tinge; but 
the Kohinoor itself would scarce have flashed 
a brighter ray. In this Cabinet are the only 
instances I found of anything resembling dia- 
monds: and here the glittering walls and gem- 
spangled ceilings ot the tourist are not wholly 
a creation of the fancy. What they are I do 
not know;—certainly not precious stones. 
The Flower Garden is next in succession, or 
rather a portion of the same room, where these 
delicate vegetable forms are still more thickly 
clustered. Then comes the Cross. Two cracks, 
some eight feet long and three or four inches 
wide, cross each other at right angles in the 
ceiling. They are fringed on the inside with 
a feathery lace-work, like a mesh of tangled 
mosses. These flowery formations suddenly 
cease, and the last we find is one of the most 
beautiful, called the Last Rose of Summer. It 
is a perfect image of a full-blown rose, larger 
than the natural flower, being eight inches in 
diameter. 

Passing out of Cleveland’s Cabinet, we enter 
on a rough, rocky way, with all the stern 
prosaic features of a common mountain tunnel. 
At length the walls recede, the arch swells 
upward, the stones, which have thickly strewn 
the floor, are greatly increased both in size 
and mumber, and away in the distance is dimly 
seen the craggy slope of the Rocky Mountains. 


It may seem ridiculous to give the name of 
mountains to hills not over seventy-five feet 
high, but we are treading the vistas of a sub- 


terranean world, which so overpowers us with 


its vastness and its grandeur, that we are con- 


tent to accept the magnitude of its features on 
























ane them with the terms and ideas to which 
we 

rather difficult, but attended with no danger, 
except in one place where we must mount a 
perpendicular rock, which rises about four 
feet directly from a narrow path, on the very 
brink of a precipice of considerable height. 
Once over this difficulty, all is easy. On the 
opposite side the hill dips down with a much 
slower descent, then gradually rises again, 
forming a low, broad hollow, most appropri- 
ately called Dismal Hollow, overarched by 
that somber dome of adamantine rock. A 
lighted taper is flung as far as the guide can 
throw it, and sheds a sickly glare around, 


dimly revealing the darkness of that Plutonian 
Hall. 


its own scale of arbitrary measurements, and 


— 


ave been accustomed. The ascent is 


(To be concluded.) 


_ — < — — 


Yor Friends’ Review. 
LED BY THE SPIRIT. 
Near the close of an appointed meeting 


held last month in New York by our Friend 
Rebecca Collins, a person arose with the 
words, “Mind thy soul’—and proceeded as fol- 
lows : “ Recently an infidel was at one of our 
large hotels in New York, staying for a few 
days, and the morning of his departure, whilst 
gathering his baggage together carefully, a lit- 
tle girl stepped gently up to him and said, 
* Mind thy soul’—passing quickly out of sight. 
He left the hotel,—took the train. Again and 
again those words sounded in his ears. He 
became uncomfortable, thinking, ‘Who did 
say to me, Mind thy soul?—could it have been 
an angel?’ After travelling twenty miles 
on his journey, he concluded to retrace his 
way to the hotel and endeavor to find the in- 
dividual who had spoken to him. Upon his 
arrival, calling for the proprietor of the house, 
he queried whether there were any Christians in 
the hotel ? He replied, ‘I do not know of any ;’ 
but after a pause, added: ‘There is a little 
girl in the house; for anything I know she 


may be a Christian.’ he infidel said, ‘I 
would like to see her.’ The little lamb of 


Christ’s fold came in, and timidly advanced 


toward the gentleman. He said: ‘Did you 
say to me, Mind thy soul ” She replied : ‘Yes, 
I did’ He quickly inquired : ‘Who sent you 
to say it?” She lovingly replied: ‘ The Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ The infidel was so convicted 
for his sins and unbelief, and so broken in 
spirit, that he asked her to kneel down and 
pray for him. Thedear child did so, and prayed 
most touchingly for his conversion to Christ. 
Now he is a Christian. Through the instru- 
mentality and faithfulness of this little child 
to the vuice of the Lord in her heart, his eyes 
were opened to see, and his ears to hear the 
glad tidings of salvation by Christ, the friend 
of sinners.” 


(The reader will perceive that the virtue of 
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the simple message was not intrinsic in the 
words spoken by the dear child, but that their 
unction and converting power were altogether 
due to the fact that they were a special mes- 
sage from the Lord. When He gives the 
word, it returns not unto Him void, and 


strength is perfected out of the mouths of 


babes. He selects the messenger—He gives 
the messages—He accompanies it with His 


blessing—and all the work and the praise are 


His alone.—Ep.] 
ea 
YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


BRUCE AND BRAVO. 


One day a fine Newfoundland dog and 
mastiff had a sharp discussion over a bone or 
some other trifling matter, and warred away 
as angrily as two boys. They were fighting 
on a bridge, and being blind with rage, as is 
often the case, the first thing they knew over 
they went into the water. The banks were 
so high that they were forced to swim some 
distance before they came to a landing-place. 
It was very easy for the Newfoundland—he 
was as much at home in the water as a seal. 
But not so with poor Bruce. He struggled 
and tried his best to swim, but made little 
headway. Old Bravo (the Newfoundlander) 
had reached the land and then turned to look 
at his old enemy. He saw plainly that his 
strength was fast failing, and that he was 
likely to be drowned. So what should the 
noble fellow do but plunge in, seize him gently 
by the collar, and keeping his nose above 
water, tow him safely into port. 

It was funny to see those two dogs look at 
each other as soon as they shook their wet 
coats. Their glances said as plainly as words, 
“We'll never quarrel any more!” And, sure 
enough, they kept their resolution. I think 
some boys might learn a good lesson from this 
old Newfoundland dog.— Exchange. 





THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS, 


When strange events have happened that dismay 
us, 
And fresh perplexities arise each day, 
How oft, like those who journeyed towards Em- 
manus, 
We traverse with sad hearts our pilgrrim way. 


We trusted that the budding hopes we cherished, 
Time would develop into perfect flowers : 

Alas ! in one cold night alike they perished, 
And now a desolated home is ours. 


We thonght that in our pathway joys would cluster, 
When our glad services to Christ we gave ; 

But clouds have gathered over life’s fair lustre, 
And through the gloom we see a cross—a grave. 


And He who won our tenderest affection, 
No longer walks serenely by our side ; 
We miss His loving presence and protection, 
We miss our Friend, our Comforter, our Guide. 
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We could have braved the varied ills that met us, 


Had Christ, our Saviour, with us but remained ; 


For through the griefs and perils that beset us, 


He would Himself our courage have sustaiued. 


But now we travel on, bereft and lonely, 

Not caring where our aimless steps may tend ; 
Too sad to be impatient, we ask only 

For strength that will uphold us to the end. 


A Savionr’s loving smile alone could cheer us, 
But ah | its sunshine falls not on our brow; 

And yet we sometimes think Christ may be near us, 
Although we fail to recognize Him now. 


Or else whence come those high and holy teachings 
About Himself, His mission, and His love, 
Which kindle in our breasts such strong outreach- 
ings 
Towards perfect fellowship with Him above? 
Were He not with us, would there ever glisten 
Hope’s transient rainbow, midst our falling tears ; 


Or our hearts burn within us as we listen 


To words that strangely soothe our doubts and 
fears. 


Oh, gracious Saviour, clear our mental vision, 


That we may see and know Thee as Thou art ; 
And in that moment of surprised transition, 
All gloom shall like a summer cloud depart. 


‘Abide with us,’’ and manifest thy glory ; 


Then when our spirits from suspense are freed, 
We'll tell to doubting hearts our joyful story, 
And say, Rejoice! ‘‘ the Lord has risen indeed.’’ 
—The Christian. 


— —~er—_—_ 


Faith, says J. H. Evans, is not a sense, nor 


sight, nor reason, but a taking God at His 


word. 
- ——-- <4 o 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forgien InTetLicence.—Advices from Europe are 


to the 15th inst. 


Great Brirain.—The Irish land-bill bad been un- 


der discussion in the House of Commons, and on the 


llth it was passed to second reading by a vote of 
442 toll. On the 9th, a bill establishing a rate to 
provide for the maintenance of ministers’ manses 
in Scotland was rejected by a majority of 117. The 
paturalization bill was debated in committee on the 
10th, and reported to the House. The Lord Chan- 
cellor advocated an amendment permitting aliens 
to acquire and dispose of land in British territory, 
except in time of war. 

The Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs informed 
the House that the difficulties between the United 
States and Great Britain, relative to the water 
boundaries of their respective territories in North 
America, had been referred to arbitration. 

On the 14th, Gladstone promised that a bill for 
the enforcement of the laws in Ireland should be 
introduced on the 17th, which, he said, would con- 
tain the provisions of several acts pa-sed in former 
years. It would empower the Lord Lieutenant to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and provide for 
the summary trial, without jury, of certain offences 
created by the bill, such as the possession of pow- 
der, prowling by night, or travelling withont desti- 
nation or purpose; would compensate victims of 
violence, and increase the powers of officers of jus- 
tice for obtaining evidence. It was to remain in 
force for a limited time, and to be applied only to 
districts in which the Lord Lieutenant had pro- 
claimed the suspension of the habeas corpus. The 
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press, in such districts, would be held answerable 
for offences against order. 

The captains of vessels arriving from America re 
ported the prevalence of heavy easterly gales in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and also that large icebergs and 
fields of ice were encountered, much earlier in the 
season than usaal. 

Government changes of the telegraph system had 
not become fully satisfactory, and the Chambers of 
Commerce of Belfast and Glasgow had remonstrated 
against it, and also against the conduct of the Amer- 
ican mail service. A dispatch of the 7th from Lon- 
don announced that a meeting of representatives of 
the Press Association had been called to consider 
what action was required of the public journals in 
consequence of the continued telegraph difficulties. 


France.—The officials had failed to produce any 
evidence of the r+ported plot against the govern- 
ment and the life of the Emperor, and the charge is 
geverally believed to be unfounded. 

On the 9th, a debate on the government of Algeria 
took place in the Legislative Body. A member de 
manded that the affairs of that province be regulated 
throngh legislation by both Chambers, and not by 
the senatus consultum. Ollivier replied that the 
Ministry desired to place those departments under 
the contro! of the legislative bodies, and that they 
were consulting with the Emperor on the best method 
of effecting a change. 

In a speech at a recent political banquet, Ollivier 
urged all political parties to give the Ministry as- 
sistance and advice, and not to keep aloof because 
of errors committed by it. He hoped they would 
not be discouraged because mistakes had occurred, 
but would continue to point out improvements. 

Additional press prosecutions are still reported. 

The amount of specie in the Bank of France on 
the 10th was 13,200,000 francs greater than it was a 
week earlier. 

The Count de Montalembert, a distinguished 
writer and statesman, who was regarded as the 
leader of the ‘‘ Liberal Catholics,’’ that portion of 
the Roman Catholic Church which considers its 
faith and principles as compatible with intellectual 
and spiritual liberty, and opposes the reactionary 
policy of the Papacy, died a few days since, in his 
60th year. 

Spain.—In the Cortes, on the 5th, Gen. Prim re- 
affirmed his opposition to the Duke of Montpensier, 
and declared that only one of the Ministry, Admiral 
Topete, Minister of Maine, was in favor of the Duke 
for sovereign. This led the Admiral to offer his 
resignation, but it was not accepted. Several depu 
ties attempted on the &th to bring the question of a 
monarchy before the Cortes, but at the request of 
Prim and Rivero, it was postponed. To an inquiry 
in the Cortes respecting political privileges in Cuba, 
Prim replied that no election for deputies to the 
Cortes had been held in that island, as the authori- 
ties reported that the time had not yet arrived, and 
the troubles were not ended. He» also declared to 
be false the statement that propositions had been 
made by him for the sale or cession of Cuba to the 
United States. 

A-duel took place on the 12th between the Duke 
of Montpensier and Prince Henry de Bourbon, 
brother to the husband of the ex-Queen Isabella, in 
which the latter was killed. Rival pretensions to 
the crown were probably the original cause of the 
quarrel, 

Germaxy.—It is said that the weights and mea- 
sures of the different German states are to be made 
uniform, and the coinage is alao to be established in 
& more convenient basis. 

Russia.—J. McLeary Brown, the late Secretary of 
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the Chinese Embassy, an Englishman who had re- 
sided long in China, has been appointed provision- 
ally to succeed the late A. Burlingame as head of 
the Embassy. 

Japan.—Further accounts respecting the loss of 
the American steamer Oneida, do not add to the 
number saved. Thecollision occurred about 7 P.M. 
when it was quite dark, though both vessels showed 
lights, and the captain of the Bombay asserted that 
it was occasioned by the Oneida being turned in the 
contrary direction to that prescribed by maritime 
rules in the case of meeting vessels. The Oneida 
sank in 15 minutes, and only two boats were got 
off. The captain of the Bombay was much blamed 
for not having stayed to ascertain what damage had 
been done tothe other vessel, and to give assistance 
if needed, and after an official investigation by an 
English court of inquiry at Yokohama, he was sus- 
pended from command for six months, for this 
cause. He excused himself by declaring that the 
shock of the collision was so slight on his own ship 
that he did not suppose any serious injury had been 
done, and that he stopped his engines for ten min- 
utes, but neither saw nor heard any sicoals of dis- 
tress; while the survivors of the Oneida said that 
their steam-whistlewas blown and three guns fired. 


Domestic.—Wm. Strong of Pennsylvania has been 
confirmed by the Senate, on the President’s nomi- 
nation, as Associate Justice of the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court. 

An official statement of the proceedings of the 
Texas Legislature, in ratifying the 13th, 14th and 
15th amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States, -has been forwarded to Congress, together 
with a copy of the Constitution of the State. 

The Missouri Legislature has indefinitely post- 
poned the proposition to submit to the people a 
constitutional amendment extending suffrage to 
women. An amendment abolishing the oath of 
loyalty was defeated. The Governor of Minnesota 
has vetoed the bill recently passed by the Legisla- 
ture of that State, submitting to the people the 
question of Woman’s suffrage, on the ground that 
women were to be permitted to vote on it, while 
they were not legal voters, and that public senti- 
ment has not demanded the change. 

Gen. Alcorn, the newly elected Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, was inaugurated on the 10th inst. 


Coxeress.—The Senate passed the funding bill, 
authorizing the issue of ‘10-40’ bonds at 5 per ct., 
**15-40” bonis at 44 per cent., and ‘'20-40” at 4 
per cent., all payabie in coin, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $400,000,000 of each kind, such bonds or 
the proceeds if sold, to be used in redeeming six per 
cent. bonds or other obligations of the government. 
The sum of $150,000,000 annually is appropriated 
out of duties on imported goods, to pay the interest 
and reduce the principal of the public debt. After 
the 10th month next, only bonds issued under this 
act are to be received as security for the circulation 
of national banks. The House passed a bill for the 
admission of Georgia, with a proviso that the act 
shall not be construed to vacate any of the offices 
now filled in the State, nor to extend the official 
t-nure of any officer beyond the term limited by the 
State Constitution, nor to deprive the people of the 
right to elect Senators and Representatives in the 
year 1870, 

Later.—A dispatch of the 16th, from Liverpool, 
announced the arrival of the City of Boston at 
Queenstown about 1 A.M, of that day. The deten- 
tion was caused by the disabling of the machinery, 
which obliged it to proceed under sail, and by sub- 
sequent adverse winds and storms, which drove it 
out of its course. 





